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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 
| Its Teneta are these:— 
1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 





the 2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 

ned affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 

low understands his work. 
be _ 8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO | 
- principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SOALE is the TUNE, and ' 
rtist it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
lan @ | by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. : 
= 4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed | 
nest (| LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 

with withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their ' 
pted aid. : 
st to 6. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
— staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the b 
a symbols employed in that notation. a. 
t the 6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
, hal J the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. ¢ 
h > 7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE ; 
“4 the | 22d ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist, 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to th> 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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TWELVE REASONS 


SING AT SIGHT, 


1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 





8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5, Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have “no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


11. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 





Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet alongwith their own ann~™noements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct ffom the QuAvza Music Paess, 
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Adbertisements. 
The charge for Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succeeding ten. 





Eo Correspondents. 


Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. | 


Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. 

The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 





Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from 


time to time full information respecting 
their work. 








Whe GHuavcer, 


July ist, 1882. 


USIC Teachers interested in the 
welfare of their art should 
earefully consider the question 
now on the /a/is as to the 
registration of the profession. 

They will find the subject very fully dealt 
with in the Rev. H. @. Bonavia Hunt's 
paper, the conclusion of which we print this 
month. The proposed registration is a de- 
sideratum, and we are glad to learn that 
there is.a prospect of the matter being taken 
in hand by the authorities of Trinity College, 
London. Among other suggestions which 
have appeared, there is a very good one by a 
correspondent of Zhe Musical Standard—viz., 


the super-excellence of their notation is their best 
, defence, provided only the notation really is 
| super-excellent; and on that ground the late Mr. 
| Curwen took his stand. But the recent contro- 
versies have abundantly shown the weakness of 
| the new notation, and we have no doubt further 
| ventilation will make its defects plain both to the 
general public and to Tonic Sol-faists. 

As an additional instance of the divergence of 
opinion amongst Tonic Sol-faists themselves, and 
also of the growing disbelief in the notation, we 
subjoin a quotation or two; for even our Scottish 
compatriots are beginning to reconsider the sub- 
ject. The following from the Musical Star, ex- 
tracted therein from the Teople’s Friend, and 
written by Mr. James Hadden of Aberdeen, “a 
sol-faist up to the matriculation certificate,” quite 
bears out opinions already expressed in this Jour- 
nal, Speaking of certain defects in the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation, Mr. Hadden says:—“ But there 
are others, and prominent among these is the 
fact that beyond music of a simple nature the 
Tonic Sol-fa becomes cumbrous and difficult to 
read at the proper speed. No combination of 
letters, dots, and commas, such as form the basis 
of Mr. Curwen’s notation, can ever exceed the 
pictorial representation of the staff. In the latter, 
the eye is so much assisted by the symmetrical 
character (or shape) of the different phrases as, 
in many cases, to render the reading of each 
separate note of no necessity. An ascending or 
descending scale in semiquayers, for example, 
would be taken in by the “ mind’s eye” at once 
without regard to the individual notes making up 
the whcle. In the Sol-fa notation (Mr, Curwen’s) 
no such advantage as this can ever be gained.” 

Per contra to which, we find in the same sheet 
Mr. Charles Henderson of Edinburgh raising high 
the Tonic Sol-fa banner, contending that the new 





that as old-established Teachers. might reason- 
ably decline to submit to the ordeal of an 
examination, it is. expedient to dispense with 
this formality in cases where Teachers “have | 
been engaged in honourable tuition for a | 
term of years, say three, five, or ten years.” 





Our Tonic Sol-fa friends seem to oscillate in | 
their defence, now claiming for their notation 
entire superiority over the staff, and again ad- 
mitting that it is subsidiary thereto. The reason | 
perhaps is, that they themselves are divided on | 
the question; some holding the former opinion, | 
others the latter. A month or two ago the sub- | 
sidiary theory appeared to have the preference ; 
but at their recent Exeter Hall meeting the 
other view decidedly predominated. Logically, 


notation is preferable even for harmonium players. 
In this style :— 
“J claim for the Sol-fa, that it is much more 


| easy to read the chords at sight, as the notes do 


not rise and fall (to the eye of course), and there- 
fore do not hurt the eye-sight so much as (the 


| dancing dots in) the old notation.” 


When learned doctors differ, who shall decide ? 
But when Tonic Sol-faists begin to decry their 
own notation, disinterested, readers will naturally 
give their casting vote for the much-sat-upon 
staff-notation. Regarding which question we 


' need only point out once more, that every advan- 


tage or excellence claimed for the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation, by every scientist or musician of emi- 
nence quoted in the Exeter Hall speeches and 
elsewhere, is to be found in the staff-notation 
when used in the form of Letter-note. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


M R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 
LV i Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 
Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
Edmonton, etc. 

Mr. ADLEy has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
rom London Colleges. 


Address :—filr. J. Adlep, The Park, Tottenham, London, fi. 


THE “QUAVER” COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences July 1st. The instructions necessary are contained 
in “First Steps in Musical Composition,’’ which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 

Entrance Fee, 1s. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 

Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remarks, The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation, 

Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out jointly. 

Members age further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space for reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 

The Secrdary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 


FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 





Now ready :— 
Sheet 4, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184 ; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes, 


7, Lismore Road, London, N.W. : 


LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Halfpenny Numbers 
THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries, 


Full music size, price threepence per Number. 





HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 


* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—Hamilton News. 
‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’— Huntly oo 
. ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aberdeen Fournal. 
‘ Being printed in I etter-note, it is adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 
‘ The performance as a whole is creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciated by an audience.’—Falkirk Herald. 
* Sensible vocalists will thank us for diretsing their attention to this compilation.’— Dumbarton Herald. 
‘ It is quite in the line of well-trained cholrs.’'—Fifeshive Journal, 
‘ We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER & CO, 
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The Poetic in Music. 
(Concluded from page 59). 


T will be objected against me also, that 
there are many comic pieces, in which 
the hurried articulation of the words pro- 
duces a good effect; and it may even be 
objected that there are narratives which have 
not prevented men of genius from making 
good music. These objections deserve to be 
examined. 

The Italian comic operas are filled with 
pieces which are called xofe and word, the 
effect of which is lively, stirring, and witty ; 
but we must not be deceived. In these 
pieces, the quality of the musical ideas is 
less important than the rhythm. The works 
of Fioravanti are full of these things, which 
are perfect in effect, though the thoughts of 
the musician are commonplace. The reason 
is, that their rhythm is excellent. ‘This 
rhythm is all that we remark in them. ‘The 
more or less comic arrangement of the 
words afterwards draws the attention, and 
finally, we hardly think of the music, which 
becomes nothing more than a mere accessory. 
Observe, besides, that the accent and comic 
action of the performer are of much effect in 
these pieces. All this is good in its place; 
but yet, again, the music only plays a second- 
ary part. 

As to narratives, they are of two kinds, 
In the first, the composer in order to put no 
obstacle in the way of the articulation of the 
words, avoids giving the melodious phrase to 
the voice, throws the interest into the orches- 
tra on an appropriate theme, and gives to the 
voice only an almost monotonous utterance, 
which permits what the actor says to be dis- 
tinctly heard. In this case, the effect is 
complex in regard to those of the hearers 
whose ear is cultivated, and their attention 
is divided between the play and the music ; 
the others hear only the words, and little or 
nothing of the music. 

The other manner of treating narration 
consists in taking nothing of a subject but 
its character, as gay or sad, tranquil or ani- 
mated, and in making a piece of music in 


which the words have only a secondary place, | 


, whilst the attention is drawn to the work of 
_ the composer. Such is the admirable air, 


Pria che Spunti, in the Matrimonio Segreto. 

In whatever manner we may regard the 
union of words and music, it is clear that we 
cannot escape from this alternative; either 
the musie governs the words, or the words 
govern the music. There ean be no possible 
division between them, unless they are both 
80 feeble that we are as indifferent to the one 


_ as to the other. The music which produces 


' 


| 





emotion expresses situations, and not words ; 
and, when the latter obtrude themselves, the 
music becomes a mere accessory : in the first 
case, the soul is moved; in the other, the 
mind is engaged. Both are good, when 
properly employed; for it is not given to 
man te be continually moved; emotions 
weary, repose is necessary, and especially 
variety, in our mode of being. 

Nothing better proves the power of excit- 
ing emotion which music possesses, indepen- 
dently of the words, than the effects produced 
by instrumental music. Its effects are felt 
only by those who have been well educated ; 
but this proves nothing against the propo- 
sition, for we have no ideas but by education. 
Who is there, however little initiated in this 
art, that has net been moved by the im- 
passioned tones of Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor? Who has not felt an elevation of 
soul by the grandeur of the march in Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in C minor? Thousands 
of similar examples might be cited. 

But, it will be said, the nature of these 


| emotions is vague, and has no determinate 


object. Doubtless; and it is precisely for 
that reason that they have so much effect 
upon us. The less evident the object is, the 
less the mind is occupied, the more the soul 
is moved; for nothing distracts it from what 
it experiences. Our perceptions are wea- 
kened by their multiplieity. They are the 
more sensible as they are simple. 

Let us lay aside the habit of comparing 
those things which have no analogy, and of 
thinking that all the arts produce their effect 
in the same manner. Poetry always has an 
object upon which the mind seizes before 
the heart is moved. Painting has no effect 
except so far as it presents with truth to us 
the scenes or the objects which it seeks to 
reproduce, and as it addresses itself to our 
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convictions. We require nothing of all this 
from music ; let it excite us, and it is enough, 
But upon what subject? It is of no conse- 
quence. By what means? I know not ; and, 
further, I care not. 

Will it be said that this art would be 
reduced to a mere pleasure of the senses, if it 
were so? This would be a mistake ; for it is 
like the passion of love, which has a mora! as 
well as a physical effect. It has often been 
attempted to compare music to something ; 
but nobody has thought of the only passion, 
the symptoms and effects of which are ana- 
logous to those of music. Like the passion 
of ‘love, music has its voluptuous sweets, its 
passionate explosions, its joy, its grief, its 
exaltation, and its vagueness,—that delicious 
vagueness which presents no determinate 
idea, but which excludes none. From the 
fact that it does not address itself to the 
mind, it does not follow that it is limited to 
satisfying the ear; for the ear is only its 
organ, and the soul is its object. Music has 


not, by itself, the means of expressing the 
shades of strong passion, such as anger, jea- 


lousy, or despair; its tones partake of all 
this, but they have nothing positive. It is 
for the words to enlighten the hearer; as 
soon as he is informed, the music suffices, for 
it produces emotion. The musician, there- 
fore, ought not to lose his time in seeking the 
boundaries of shades which it is not in his 
power to express. All ‘the counsels which 
Gretry has given in this respect, in his 
Essays on Music, are illusory. 

The principles of the poetry and of the 
philosophy of music are very much bound 
together, very difficult to apprehend, and 
more difficult still to present with clearness ; 
but, in whatever manner we ‘consider them, 
we shall arrive at this conclusion—that music 
is neither an art of imitation, nor a language, 
but the art of expressing, or rather of pro- 
ducing, emotion. 

This being established, it becomes evident 
that the enthusiasts of such or such a 
manner, of such or such‘a school, of such 
or such a style, do not comprehepd the object 
of music. The preference which vertain per- 
sons express for melody, for harmony, for 
simple means, or for recondite and multiplied 
modulations, are so many errors, by which 
they undertake to limit the action of the art, 





which has need of all these things, and of a 
great many others. Gluck thought that it 
Was necessary to connect the recitative so 
closely with the airs, that one should scarcely 
be able to perceive where the latter com- 
menced. The necessary result of his system 
was a kind of monotony, which has perhaps 
made his dramatic masterpieces grow old 
prematurely. For some years past, it has 
been admitted that the effect of pieces is 
increased by our perceiving clearly where we 
begin, because the attention of the audience 
is greater; and hence composers have sought 
to separate them as much as possible from 
the recitative. They have done nothing in 
this, but to recommence that which was 
practised before the revolution brought about 
in dramatic music by the great musician 
whom I have mentioned. But trom the fact 
that the mode was changed, it is not to be 
supposed that the system of Gluck was 
positively bad; for, except in its monotony, 
there is in this system a vivacity of ex- 
pression, the application of which may ‘be 
excellent in many circumstances, and which 
belongs to the real domain of the art. The 
simplicity of instrumentation has given place 
to a richness which sometimes partakes of 
profusion. Must we condemn either? No: 
for there are certain situations which demand 
simplicity, and others which require.a greater 
development of means. Finally, all the com- 
posers of the ancient school have considered 
the luxury of embellishments as destructive 
of dramatic expression; in the music of our 
days, on the contrary, they are multiplied to 
excess. The partisans of the ancient lyric 
tragedy declare that this last method is ridi- 
culous, because it is frequently in opposition 
to the sentiments with which the personages 
are animated; and the amateurs of the new 
school consider as Gothic that which is not 
enriched with these brilliant fantasies. Both 
are in'the wrong; the first, because the music 
ought to have moments of repose, and cannot 
always be expressive or exciting ; the others, 
because there are situations in which we 
cannot employ embellishments, trills, groups, 
and cadences, without destroying every prin- 
ciple of truth. Rossini, who has multiplied 
things of this kind in his music beyond any 
former precedent, shews that he knew how 
to renounce them at a proper time, as parti- 
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culiarly in the fine triv of William Tell. Ina 


word, to excite emotion or to please the ear | 
being the object, all means of attaining it are | 


good, provided they are properly employed. 


I do not know any system, or any process, | 


which may not have its effect; the advantage 


which would result from not rejecting any, | 


would be to obtain a variety which we do not 
meet with at any other epoch of the history 
of the art, because some particular system 
always has the preference, to the exclusion 
of the other. 

In regard to instrumental music, the course 
is still more extended, because the object is 
more vague. In order to succeed in it, or 
to judge of it, it is indispensable to divest 
oneself of all those inclinations and aver- 
sions which have their source only in our 
prejudices. “It must be scientific,” say 
some. “It must, above all, be graceful,” say 
others. “I love brilliancy and rapid pas- 
sages,” says one. “I detest them,” says 
another. “Give me the judicious and pure 
music of Haydn,” says a third. “No,” says 
a fourth, let me have the penetrating passion 
of Mozart.” “No, indeed,” says a fifth, “I 
prefer the vigorous originality of Beet- 
hoven.” What does all this mean? Is it 
saying that each of these great artists, in 
opening new paths, has had a greater or less 
degree of merit than the others? And 
because there is one of them who appeared 
later than the others, and did things of which 
the want had not before been perceived,— 
must it be supposed that he alone knew the 
true object of the art? Do you wish for only 
one style? You will very soon be tired of 
what was at first delightful. Some other 
novelty will appear, and will displace the 
object of your affections; and thus the musi- 
cal art will resemble Saturn, who devoured 
his own children. In continually going 
towards an object which we shall never reach, 
we shall lose, without the power of discovery, 
the recollection of the paths which we have 
followed. What extravagance it is to believe 
only in oneself, and to imagine that our 
senses are more improved, or our judgment 
more sound, than those of our predecessors ! 
One feels, or judges, differently from another, 
and that is all. Circumstances, education, 
and more than all, prejudices, beset us in 
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everything that we do, and the results of 
their action we take for those of a superior 
reason. Ayain, let us not reject anything 
that is to our taste, let us make ure of every- 
thing at the proper time, and we shall be the 
richer. 

In order to enjoy the beauties which have 
passed out of fashion, and to feel their merit, 
let us place ourselves in the position in which 
the author was, when he wrote the work; let 
us recall his predecessors ; let us represent to 
ourselves the mind of his contemporarics, 
and forget for an instant our habitual ideas ; 
we shall be astonished at becoming sensible 
of things the merit of which we should have 
been unable to recognise, if we were to per- 
sist obstinately in taking for an object of 
comparison the productions which are more 
in relation with the advanced state of art, 
and with our inclinations. For example, if 
we wish to judge of the merits of Haydn, 
and of what he has done for the progress of 
music, let us first play a symphony of Van 
Malder or Stamitz, or a quartet of Davaux or 
Cambini, and we shall see in him a genius of 
the first order, creating, as it were, all the 
resources of which composers make use at 
the present day. If we, then, come down to 
Beethoven in order to compare him with the 
father of symphony, and examine the quali- 
ties which shine in the works of the one and 
of the other, we shall be convinced that, if 
Beethoven is superior to Haydn for the bold- 
ness of his effects, he is much his inferior in 
the relations of neatness of conception and 
of plan. We shall see Haydn developing 
ideas, which are frequently ordinary, with 
infinite art, and making of them miracles 
in form, elegance, and majesty; whilst we 
shall remark in the productions of Becthoven 
a first gush which is admirable, and ideas 
which are gigantic, but which, by means of 
developments drawn out into a vague fantasy, 
frequently lose in their effect as they ad- 
vance, and end by making us regret that the 
author had not finished them sooner. 

With the wise direction of his impressions, 
every one may succeed in stripping himself 
of his prejudices and his exclusive incli- 
nations; and the art, and the enjoyments 
which it procures, will gain by the exchange, 
Enlightened artists have ene indisputable 
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70 
advantage over people in general—that of 
pleasing themselves by hearing the music of 


men of genius of all epochs and of all sys- | 


tems, whilst others admit only that which is 
in fashion, and do not comprehend any other. 
The first seek in the ancient music no other 
qualities than those which belong to its 
essence; but others, not finding in it their 
accustomed sensations, imagine that it cannot 
give them sensations of any kind. Men are 
to be pitied, who thus put narrow limits to 
their enjoyments, and who do not even 
attempt to enlarge their domain. It is 
probable that their number will diminish as 
soon as composers shall understand that all 
styles, with all their means, are good to be 
employed, and when they shall be determined 
to reproduce in their works the history of 
the art.—Fetis. 


Organs and Church Organs. 
( Concluded from page 56.) 


dy Boome to’ the preponderance of bad 
We organs in churches, what are the steps 
@-* necessary to procure a good instrument ? 
They may be briefly stated to be as follows, Select 
only builders of *good repute; and then having 
fixed the amount to be expended upon the instru- 
ment, ask for the specification of an instrument 
suited to the requirements of the congregation 
at the price named, Never send round a fixed 
specification to be tendered upon. When it is 
remembered that the names given to organ stops 
are to a great extent arbitrary, and no true indi- 
cation of their tone colour, as each builder has 
his own speciality in tone voicing, an organ 
constructed to a fixed specification by any two 
builders will really represent two very different 
instruments, perfectly dissimilar in character; 
and that which might represent a pleasing com- 
bination of tone in the one instrument might 
be the reverse in the other, though produced by 
stops of exactly the same name, If the builder 
of the instrument is left to his own judgment, 
he will generally produce a much more perfect 
organ than when working to a fixed specification. 
It is only the other day that a specification for a 
new organ was sent round to three of the leading 
{London builders, and returned with €panke by 
two out of the three, as not being drawn up in 
such a manner as could reflect any credit upon 
their work, or give satisfaction to the congre- 
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gation finding the funds. Again, the builder of 
the instrument should always complete the con- 


_ tract from beginning to end, and no divided 





responsibility should be incurred, as is now 80 
often adopted where the organ forms one tender 


| and the case work another, and the wind arrange- 


ments a third. In a recent instrument this 
divided responsibility was carried out, and the 
organ proper was so maltreated by the sub- 
contractors that the builders hesitated to affix 
their name to the instrument, which could reflect 
little credit to them im after years by the in- 
different workmanship of the minor contracts 
entered into to complete the instrument after it 
had left their hands. The case work was taken 
at an impossible price—less than the value of 
the material,—and the wind appliances were 
affixed with so little regard to the structural 
arrangements of the organ that what was origin- 
ally a fine instrument degenerated into a second- 
class work: and all this divided responsibility is 
generally entered into with the view of saving 
a few pounds, and the pleasure of accepting 
the lowest tenders. As there are watches and 
watches, so there are organs and organs; and a 
good organ, like a good watch, is always the best 
value in the end. The modern organ accepted 
at the lowest tender always entails a very heavy 
outlay after the first few years in the renewal 
of action, and it is always a source of annual 
expenditure from the day of its erection for main- 
tenance to keep it even in playing condition. Not 
unfrequently it breaks down altogether, and is 
ultimately removed to give place to another 
instrument. Cheap organs are therefore to be 
avoided, and if a congregation cannot decide to 
possess a really first-class instrument, they should 
pause before introducing one. The number of 
inferior instruments in churches is so alarming 
that any increase is to be avoided. 

Another great defect in the modern organ is its 
overgrown proportions. The fine instruments of 
old Schmidt rarely went beyond twenty stops ; but 
all these stops were perfectly voiced, and two or 
three combined would produce competent organ 
tone for voice accompaniment. But now ambition 
appears to be centred in the largest number of 
registers that can be obtained for the lowest sum. 
To gratify this ambition, organs of thirty and 
forty stops are constructed that should, if complete 
and perfect instruments, have only contained 
eighteen or twenty, and these large numbers of 
registers are obtained by planting upon the sound 
boards an undue proportion of small scale and 
comparatively cheap pipes, and the leaving out 
of the lower octave in the bass in many of the 
fundamental stops, making one set of bass pipes 
suffice and do service for other stops by a system 











of grooving or borrowing. Such organs are 


always thin toned and wanting in the depth and | 


fulness of the true organ. And when it is con- 
sidered that the lowest octave of thirteen pipes 
on the key-board of any stop costssas much as 
the forty-eight pipes of the remaining upper four 
octaves, it is easily seen how apparently large 
organs are built for very little money. 

It is with the view of eradicating instruments 
of this class from accompanying congregational 
singing in our churches and chapels that these 
remarks upon organs and church organs have been 
penned.— Musical Standard. 





Shall we Register the Musical 
Profession ? 


( Concluded from page 63.) 


wF the promoters of this bill find that it will 
iy not work without the penal clause, they will 

wait for a year, and then they will go to 
Parliament and say, “ We made our terms mode- 
rate, but we find they will not do. The measure 
that you passed is of none effect unless you intro- 
duce this penal clause and enforce it. You have 
committed yourself to the principle: now you 
must let us introduce this clause in order to 
render the act. really operative.” Therefore, I 
persist,—and those who understand this bill per- 
sist—that it really means that, if this bill be 
passed for registration, you must give up all hope 
of making any way in your profession, That is 
what it means. 

Now, lei us look at what was done in the case 
of another profession. In 1858 the medical pro- 
feasion was almost—perhaps not quite—as dis- 
organised as the musical profession. Before that 
time anybody could practise—within certain 
limits, I believe—under the Apothecaries’ Act, 
The Medical Registration Act was introduced in 
1868, and became law in 1859. The first act was 
made as mild as possible: and the medical pro- 
fession thought it would not hurt them, They 
said, “Oh, very well, let them pass the bill, it 
does not matter; we shall not trouble to qualify 
ourselves and put ourselves out of the way by 
examination.” In 1826, I think, when they found 
the Act did not answer, you will find that they 
passed another Act making still more stringent 
regulations; and, from time to time, the House of 
Commons, having once committed itself to the 
principle of registration, has been obliged to go 
on making Acts more and more stringent in order 
to enforce the principle which they had laid down 
by the passing of a comparatively mild Act. I 
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| founded on logical argument. 
| permissive bill passes, it will commit the House 
| of Commons to the passing of a penal bill here- 
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am simply mentioning this as a case in point to 
prove my theory. | bring before you a theory 
If this bill as a 


after; just as the mild Medical Act of some years 
ago has been made more stringent from time to 
time. 

There are a great many people in the musical 
profession who say, “I don’t believe in registra- 
tion; I do not think it ought to be, and therefore 
I do not think it will be.” Well, that is bad logio 
to begin with; and, as regards registration, I 
maintain that there ought to be registration ; 
and I am sometimes very much grieved to hear 
members of the musical profession—most res- 
pected members, whom we have great faith in on 
all subjects connected with the profession—saying 
that registration and qualification by exaimination 
ought not to be. They sayy“ music is a divine 
art and you ought not to trammel it. What 
would Beethoven have been as a _ registered 
musician? What would Bach have been? Pur- 
cell did not want a degree.” ‘They are only 
just echoing what was said by many members 
of the medical profession twenty-four years ago. 
“ What,” they said, “is there any need to have 
all these barriers to the divine art of healing P— 
a divine art initiated by the Founder of Christ- 
ianity itself, the Great Physician. Did He need 
a certificate in order to practise the art of heal- 
ing? St. Luke, the beloved physician, was he a 
registered medical practitioner? Is there any- 
thing more divine and ennobling than the heal- 
ing art? And then look at Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood—a grand 
genius—there was no registration in his days!” 
And so they went on, appealing to the great wor- 
thies and geniuses of their profession, just as the 
musical profession is now appealing to the great 
geniuses and worthies of the musical art. But it 
is of no avail. Registration must come, and will 
come, and 1 will tel’ you why. We come face 
to face with this fact, that the world has made no 
provision, not for the exception, but for the rule; 
not for geniuses, but for the mediocrity. If there 
should be one genius out of ten members of the 
musical profession, then would I say: “For the 
sake of that one in ten, do not let us trammel 
him; do away with registration.” If there were 
one in twenty, perhaps I would say, “Well, ‘et 
us give up the principle.” But is there one in 
a hundred, or one in a thousand? We must 
consider that, now that the musical profession 
numbers at least five thousand persons, Then 
surely it is time that something were done for 
the very respectable mediocrity. Very well, then, 
it comes to this. There is a feeling which the 
musical profession, disorganised as it is, cannot 
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combat, that all teaching and teaching qualifi- 
cations must be tested; and that music, being 
taught in our schools, whether elementary, higher, 
or middle, it will have to come under some test 
likewise. If we go to the promoters of this bill 
and say: “We ask you to take out the word 
‘music’ from this Subsection 7,” what will they 
say? They will say, ‘Our object in framing this 
bill is that every subject taught in this country 
shal! be taught properly; and we wish to protect 
ourselves as principals and as teachers of schools 
from children being taught by unqualified per- 
sons. Anybody, therefore, coming to schools 
under this Act will have a guarantee of proper 
teaching.” Well, logically, they are perfectly 
right. Everybody will admit that. They will 
say: “If you ask us to take ‘music’ out of this 
clause, what do you propose to do yourselves? 
You are asking us to spoil our principle by taking 
musical teaching out of the list altogether.” Of 
necessity the argument naturally terminates in 
this. They will say: “Kither we put ‘music’ 
in our bill, or you must bring forward a bill to 
register musical teachers yourselves. That is the 
logical outcome of it. 

I do not suppose that you will succeed in per- 
suading the House of Commons to erase this word 
‘music’ from the seventh subsection of ®lause 11., 
unless you are prepared to say: “Take that out, 
and we will introduce a bill for music ourselves. 
We, as a musical profession—a numerous pro- 
fession, one growing every day, and one increasing 
in influence, power, aud general educat on, in 
resources of our own—consider ourselves quite 
as capable as the medical profession were in 
those days of taking care of themselvas, and of 
having an organised body of our own. Well, 
when you are able to say that, I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world that Sir John Lub- 
bock, who now has charge of the bill in suc- 
cession to Dr. Lyon Playfair, would not have the 
least hesitation in striking the word “music” out 
of the bill; but if the word “ music” be allowed 
to remain in the bill, and the bill. become law— 
as sooner or later it must—then the whole of the 
musical profession will find themselves in the 
embarrassing and humiliating position of being 
classed among a mob of teachers of drawing, 
music, “and the like,” down to calisthenics and 
dancing, all brought under the sway of an Edu- 
cational Council, consisting as I said before, of not 
a single musician. 

Now I ask you, Is this a prospect at all flatter- 
ing to the musical profession? Well, I have said 
what I have stated just pow in many forms and 
in various communicationg to the press, and I say 
it now for the last time. As you know, gentle- 
men, I am not a professor of music, but I possess 
a musical degree, and, possessing a musical degree, 
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I feel jealous of the honour of that degree and for 
the honour of the profession. Looking back to 
the history of the Universities, we find that 
special provision is made for that profession of 
music as for no other faculty, excepting the other 
learned professions. We find there the faculties 
of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music. We see 
that Divinity has its own particular professional 
barriers and safeguards, and interests and organ- 
isations; the Law has its own jealously-guarded 
doors; Medicine has now its own strictly kept 
organisations, and I say that Music ought to have 
its rights as laid down for it originally in the 
statutes of our ancient Universities. If we wish 
to find the reason why music has not been pro- 
tected as it ought to have been, we have only to 
look back to those times of the disorganisation 
of the arts generally and the decay of things 
when the English profession was overrun with 
a regular army of foreigners in the last contury. 
It was in those days when Handel, with very 
questionable taste, scouted (!) a musical degree 
because he did not understand what it was, and 
had to be pitied. It was only in those days that 
musical degrees and qualifications fell into con- 
tempt. As regards the divine art, nineteen- 
twentieths, I was going to say, of the musical 
profession are teachers, and therefore they will all 
come under the operations of this bill. 

The promoters of this bill, therefore, are very 
wise in making that provision for them; but the 
policy of the musical profession—their undoubted 
course—is to agitate. There is nothing to be 
done without agitation; agitate, ventilate, dis- 
cuss, and decide that you will have a bill of your 
own. That is the only way in which you can be 
properly represented. It is necessary for the 
dignity and for the interests of this profession 
that the various musical bodies and organisations 
should be fully and fairly represented at a meet- 
ing to discuss the whole question; otherwise, how 
can the vested interests of the profession be pre- 
served? What do the promoters of this bill care 
for any of the musical academies or colleges? 
They do not care. It has nothing to do with 
them. They will simply appoint one or two 
gentlemen, who will be to them a law to decide 
what class of diploma is to be accepted, and what 
class of diploma is to be rejected; and from that 
there will be no possible appeal, because the 
decision of the Educational Council is to be final. 
There is not even an appeal to the Educational 
Department. 

Now, in the way of this, of course, there is jea- 
lousy, suspicion, envy, and uncharitableness, You 
will find one body refusing to meet another body. 
You will find one man refusing to meet another 
man. This was not the case when the medical 
profession was in danger. They sunk all that for 
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the time being, and made common cause. Owing 
to that they got the government of their pro- 
fession in their own hands. Do you suppose for 
a moment that the medical profession would sub- 
mit to be governed by a body, not a single member 
of such body being a member of their own pro- 
fession? Do you think that lawyers of the 
honorary society of the Inner or Middle Temple 
would tolerate for a moment a single person on 
their governing body who was not a member of 
their own profession? I look upon this bill as— 
unintentionally, no doubt, but still so—an insult 
to the musical profession. That profession, if 
registered under the Act, will be made a sort of 
omnium gatherum, and be classed with “teachers 
of any special subject, such as drawing, music, or 
the like.” 

After all, we must look at the matter practi- 
cally. What I should recommend is, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to go into the whole matter, 
and thoroughly master the contents of this bill, 
and then to advise what had better be done as to 
taking practical steps, such as memoralizing the 
House of Commons, and the pointing out this 
clause to the musical profession, and explaining 
the objects of the petition, which should ask for 
what we consider a common right—viz., the right 
of self-government. We hear a great deal about 
the right of self-government; and it is, therefore, 
to me the more surprising that the musical pro- 
fession have thought so very little of it. I think 
they are the least self-governed of any body. 
Except just the London profession, country musi- 
cal professors do not seem to have any common 
unwritten code of professional procedure or 
etiquette, such as exists among other classes. For 
instance, the moment I became a clergyman I got 
to know at once what was the unwritten law of 
the clerical etiquette. It is the same with other 
professions; but how many musicians—if we were 
to ask the latest accession to its ranks—would be 
able to draw np a code of etiquette? He may 
know one or two things as to what may be done 
and what may not, but he will have no very clear 
idea on the subject. This is what we want. But 
general assent and action can never be attained 
unless the musical profession becomes really an 
organised profession, just as the other learned 
bodies; and it can never take its position in the 
country as a social influence, and its members can 
never take their position in society as members 
of a learned profession, until they do this. 

Then it may be asked, “ Why should the musi- 
cal, more than any other body, claim the position 
of a profession?” We can only say in reply that 
it was the original instinct of the learned pro- 
fessions in old days to associate with them, as 
one of the learned professions, the faculty of 





music, We hear very often of certain medicines 
being recommended by the faculty ; that is a body 
of persons who associate together for the practice 
of some one thing—medicine. The faoulty is 
generally supposed to apply to Medicine. In 
Scotlani the faculty is invariably assumed to be 
the Law. 

There is another faculty existing in this United 
Kingdom, of which there are doctors and bach- 
elors, and that faculty is music. We hear too 
little of that. There is an organisation already 
awaiting those who will become members of it; 
but such is the apathy, owing to the general 
ignorance on the subject, that those most inter- 
ested in it are really least concerning themselves 
about it. 

After some conversation between the Chair- 
man, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. G. A. Osborne, as to the 
mode of procedure in ebtaining the co-operation 
of musical bodies, a vote of thanks to Mr. Hunt 
concluded the business.— Musical Opinion. 


Song and Speech. 


Ax TOTING the tendency to the predominence 
IN of sibilant, labial, and dental sounds over 
at gutturals in modern languages, and the 
fact that some ancient languages require very 
little to make them vocal music, it may be 
thought that ordinary speech was originally song. 
It is certain that quantity as a factor of language 
is gradually being eliminated, and that accent or 
stress is becoming the chief musical element 
remaining in ordinary parlance. The omission of 
many vowel sounds in writing, and their quick- 
ened utterance in speech, threaten to leave words 
a mere scaffolding or framework of consonants. 
This elimination of vowel tones destroys the 
opportunity of the speaker to dwell upon them 
and fill the words with liquid and undulating 
sounds; and thus to call up by the power of 
sympathy the required emotion, As a result, 
this emotion will only come after reflection on 
the spoken facts. The sentence “I grieve for 
him” has a very different effect on the feelings 
when the word “grieve” is spoken slowly, than 
when it is uttered indifferently and at the average 
speed. It therefore becomes a qnestion if, now 
that our language is becoming less and less an 
instrument of the soul, and more and more one 
of the intellect, music will not become a still 
greater necessity as a language of the emotions. 
If so, it must be studied in all its schools psycho- 
logically, and not, as now, only designed by a few 
composers of the first rank.— Courier (N.Y.) 








Choral Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IT. 
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SEOULAR. *99 W hy shonld a sigh escape us Ottor 


, , : How sweet the joy Kreutzer.. 
= eS eee - *100 Upon the poplar bough Paxton. 


Hail, smiling morn 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 
Never forget the dear ones 3 v. Root. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. 
The Chough and Crow 3% Bishop. 
The huge globe has enough to do 
3% Bishop. 
May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the eed dell Pelton. 
Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 
Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
The Mountaineer Fyrolese. 
What delight what rebounds German. 
(ome let us all a-maying go Atterbury. 
Hark! the lark Cooke. 
Ilere in cool eo 
Come on the Fight winged gale Callcott. 
Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. 
Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 
lhe dazzling air Evans. 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May 
Shinn. 
The sea, the sea Neukomm. 
The singers Kreutzer. 
Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. 
Call John American. 
The Travellers 
Laughing Chorus Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 
Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 


Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Spofforth. Over the Summer Sea. Verdi.. 


SACRED. 


Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 


Joy to the World 


God is near thee 


Awake, Awake 


Lift up, O earth 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 


All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 





Come unto me when shadows 


Hymn of Eve 
Salvation to our God 


We come, in bright array (Fudas), Handel. 

Lead, lead on ( Fudas). Handel. 
Ye gates, lift up your heads. Dr. Thomson. 
O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 


Gently, Lord, O gently lead us. Spanish.. 


With songs and honours Haydn.. 
Hymn of thanksgiving Mason.. 


But in the last days Mason.. 
Great is the Lord American 
Arise, O Lord American, 


I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 


O wake and let your songs resound Himmel. 


*75 Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
*77 Grant, we beseech thee Callcott 


79 The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
82 Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 


*84 I will arise Cecil. 
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Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. Blessed are the people 

My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. | *86 I was glad when they said unto me Callcott. 

See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 88 Then round about the starry throne Handel. 

The Land of the True and Brave Abt. | *91 Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 

What shall he have that killed the deer *92 Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 
Bishop. | *98 Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 

The song of the New Year Donizetti. (Gloria from ist. Service). Vayda 
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= whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 
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Nature’s woodland call - . American ‘p Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
Canadian boatsong - - - Moore i Roll on, majestic ocean ° - Root 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace The voyage of life - : - Matthac 
When the sweet night - - American &, Now radiant Vesper - - - Do, 
Moonlight chorus & - Bradbury alr A wet sheet and a flowing sea Kucken 

103 All’s well Bees Braham How cheery are the mariners Gollmick 
Softly the moonlight - : - Auber NS Onthesea - - - - Mendelssohn 
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** Well adapted for the purpose.”"—Mr. Hullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871. _ 
** Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-/aist than commencing the execution of it (ju-t intonation) on an 
Intona:or.”—General 7. Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


IINTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self teacher. 





Tue Intonator is an improved variety of the old ‘“monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working mode/ ol the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a dridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopfing the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /rets are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the string until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways — above. 

The frets are labelled with the sol-fa syl'ables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus DO, or I, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule ap; lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain re/atvely the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘‘ natural” 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackenin the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. The pitch of the siring can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the pitch of the 
string, The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a@ tract entitles 
** The Lntonatr and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient jor self-training. 


No. 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor before him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for instance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 
hatural form. 


No. 3 INTONATOR, | 
Price 10s. o 
| 


No. 3 provides for three natural 
keys without altering the string— 
viz., the key at which the string is 
pitched, with those a fourth anda | 
fifth higher, as, for example, the ! 
keys of C, F, and G: a sliding 7 
fretboard permits either of the | tt i] na 
columns to be brought under the ® . 
string. All the chromatic sharps 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che LHetter-note Singing Hethod. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the so!fa init als are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, Is.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is.. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary practice in singinz, by David Colville. In this course the 
notes are leitered throughout, Arranged for two trebles, with ad /#b, bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers, 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The followinz are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
tn Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. -A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penoy. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
with two side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table. Paper only, one, two, or three octaves, — 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octaves,-——. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff Ladder, and Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 





ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Jn preparation. 

e Staff Ladder. Same as the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the addition of the staff-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the Do on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, — : calico, with rollers,—_—-—. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa 
Ladder. gf pct 


The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers——-—. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. Jn preparation. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

elve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 
pil’s Certificates of Prohciency. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certiticate in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination- 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. , 
he Quaver, with which is published CooraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 
horal Harmony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, [Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 

printed in letter-note. 
salmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. ; Harvest 
Home, 6d. The following are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for 
the use of an audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XIIl., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVI., 
XVII, XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIII, XX. 

ini ks for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s.3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth”*Music, Al! the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 7 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 








London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. . 
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* pelere cue of the very frat teadhers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, em able to ta4yI am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight, It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
acoustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 
Camphiil Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘lhe text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Now. 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 


a ange —y 
I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It oombines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections,which have, been urged against the former. 
London', Nov, 6th, 1880, ~ CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Hon. Mem. R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. ‘The method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H. TURPIN, 

Hon, Sec, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organiste, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; etc. 


I am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London. 


I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 16th, 1880. JAMES MWILARDY. 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881. C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doo. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W. S. Bampriner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epmunp T. Curpp, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 

Sir Grorcse J. E:vey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 


WitiiaM Lemar, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousrrey, Bart., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 
Brintey Ricwarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gorpoy Saunpers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 
Grorce Sunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London. 
Hompnrey J. Stank; Esq. Muk"Bac. Oxon, ‘Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity ( ‘ollege, London, 
Sie Ropert Srewart, Mus. Doc., University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
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See what beauty, see what joy, Nature's hand bestoweth ; 
Heav’n-sent peace without aiey, Here serenely gloweth ;. Resting in the sheltered vale, By the glassy fountain ; 

Countless wonders round us rise, Countless boons caress us; Wand'ring by the shingly shore, Bath’d in light and beauty ; 
Water, earth, and air, and skies, Join to charm and bless us, Haste, etc. We'will gather health in store For the coming duty. Haste, ete. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fs initials, on & 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by, Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevs methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—lst, 
that of cultivating the ae of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is bein 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the sta 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pup ; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 


of the sol-fa initials—so — in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own. 


accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 
The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note:— 
F 
5—* 


God save our gra- cious Queen, Long live our no- ble Queen, God save the 




















nd Queen. Send her vic - to - ri - ous, Hap - py and glo - ri - ous, 
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The above are the modes of es adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil - 


needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 


After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and | 


uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 


signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as . 


easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 


ae 


F 
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b) |o 
of mirth, Blest | gift from heav’n a - 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. /? 
For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 
The Letter-..ote Singing Method and Choral Guide) In these works every note through- 
The Junior Course out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. ( ¢@ be used by the very youngest 
The Penny Educators ; pupil. 
The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary } withdrawn, and these books can be used 
Singing School & bow advantage by senior scholars or 
ts. 


Loudon: ¥. Fitmen, 20, Potemester Row.” Béinvengh : Seemsterx Minter & Oo, 
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